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CARRIAGES. 

O'ARRIAGES have the anomalous feature that 
^-s 'whilst the product of mechanical art they 
are essentially artistic manufactures. Their con- 
struction involves engineering skill and mathemati- 
cal calculation as well as the arts of the wood and 
metal worker, the upholsterer and the painter. 
In no article relatively to the amount of material 
employed is the combination of wood and iron 
more severely tested, none admit of more graceful 
and flowing curves. It has been happily and 
somewhat humorously said that the side of a 
carriage is the front. It corresponds in one re- 
spect to the facade of a building, being that by 
which the carriage is mainly judged. 

The number of carriages sold is a constant 
marvel to carriage builders themselves. Each, 
however, keeps his own transactions to himself, 
and gives no hint when he makes a special "hit." 
Such hits are the prizes of the trade, and will 
usually be found to have special merits in the way 
of elegance, convenience, or comfort. The public 
may be considered all but infallible judges of 
graceful , adaptations of accepted classes of car- 
riages, and next to use, a. carriage is built to 
please the eye. 

There is nothing intermediary between grace- 
fulness and its opposite in these vehicles. If a 
design be obviously eapable of being improved on 
it is bad. Curves must be adjusted so as to har- 
monize. To reproduce on the solid surface such 
curves, allowance must be made in the outline 
drawing for foreshortening and distance ; in other 
words, the perspective effect of irregular-shaped 
lines to prevent distortion. The artist in laying 



and covered coaches. Only the other day in the 
fierce sunlight, we passed on Fifth Avenue one of 
these vast and heavy but stately carriages which, 
fifty years ago, were in use by the Van Rensselaers, 
Schermerhorns, Livingstons ; its roomy, dark, and 
cavernous depths appearing to furnish a welcome 
retreat from the slanting rays. What a contrast 
between then and now 1 The carriage of to-day, 
lightsome and convenient, is "a thing of beauty, 
an adornment to our streets, and a contribution 
in its moving grace to popular artistic taste." 

The skill exercised in body painting is of no 
ordinary character. The aim is to give clear 
fresh hues with smooth lustrous surface which will 
preserve its tone under all vicissitudes' of tempera- 
ture and weather. Each carriage must have from 
twelve to fifteen coats of paint and three coats of 
varnish. The painting has to be done in a work- 
room free from draughts, and impervious to dust, 
the air of which is maintained at a given temper- 
ature. Carriage and harness metal mountings 
are plain, the embossed style having long since 
disappeared, and these, including handles, are 
plated with silver and gold. Nickel is in disuse 
owing to its liability to tarnish. Elm is used for 
hubs, hickory for spokes, and whitewood and ash 
and some hickory for bodies. 

Without entering into the mystery of springs, 
we may observe that elliptic and rounded seg- 
mental forms, which are also the best, are the 
most artistic. The perfection of springs is to 
preserve so nearly the equilibrium as only to pro- 
duce a slight swinging motion. The most aristo- 
cratic carriages have the iron perch with double 
suspension. Victorias, broughams, and landaus 
may be suspended in the same way but it is ex- 
pensive. The D'Orsay, of French origin, may be 



with warm water. Solomon's chariot, which cost 
300 sbeckels of silver, and the canopy of which 
was supported by pillars, would cut an indifferent 
figure beside modern carriages; the car of Juno, 
which Homer describes as hung with braces of 
gold, would lose its glory in competition with steel 
springs ; Lycaon's drag, with hangings like wings, 
would be no match to those used by our coaching 
clubs or extension tops of landaus. Verily "the 
world do move." 

The carriage builder of olden times bad to mortise his Jrabs, 
dress up his spokes, and eet out his felloes from the block ; now 
he obtains his spokes ready dressed, bis rims bent, and bobs 
mortised. 



A NEW MIRROR DECORATION. 

y~f SHORT reference last month to the newest 
J~l phase of mirror decoration has brought 
several requests that we more particularly describe 
the process and appearance of the work. While 
the knowledge of how it is done is confined to the 
inventor and a few of his assistants, the result is 
open to the inspection of everyone with the single 
explanation that the process is such as to vitrify 
the decoration upon the mirror, it becoming as 
much a part of the glass as any other of the in- 
gredients entering into its composition. 

Those who are familiar with the difficulties 
which surround the ordinary work of enamel ; 
those who have experienced the caprices of the 
temperature accompanying the art of enameling 
by heat, the numberless failures and ruined pic- 
tures, will appreciate the advantages of cold 
enamel, they will also, doubtless, be disposed to 
question the thorough realization of such a process. 
As we Were the first to give to the public of 
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down his lines must foresee the results. It is easy 
to correct in a second carriage the faults of the 
first, but for the designer not to be baffled when 
a change of fashion comes about, he must be 
grounded in fundamental forms. For want of 
right calculation, two manufacturers working to 
produce the same design may turn out carriages 
with scarcely a point of resemblance. There are 
two styles of drawing, one treating the surface 
with easy flowing natural lines derived from the 
circle and ellipse, the other with quaint conven- 
tional lines of the hyperbola and parabola; both 
styles allow of effective contrast of curved with 
straight, horizontal and oblique lines. 

The coachmaker is in some respects, the most 
conservative of men ; in devising changes of style 
and minor improvements he moves cautiously if 
not timidly. Coachmaking apparently will never 
exhaust inventive skill. Fashions starting in Paris 
and London, more frequently the latter, city, are 
not absolutely followed ; whilst their main char- 
acteristics are preserved they undergo original 
Individual adaptations. 

Sometimes the change of fashion consists in 
one class of carriage extensively superseding 
another, as in lightly constructed phaetons, deep 
and roomy, obtaining a preference over the old 
T carts, or in solid outlined forms, as in straight 
lines back and front giving way to curves, or in 
character of trimmings as in the lately introduced 
satin-head tuftings for ceilings, or in body colors, 
those at present most admired being olive green, 
maroon and blue, with appropriate stripes for 
running part. 

In the spring of the year victorias and laun- 
daulets are used ; in the fall, coupes, broughams, 



cited as having a swinging motion without jolt. It 
is the apparent delicacy of our springs that makes 
the stout Englishman dread to step within one of 
our buggies or vis 0, vis carriages or phaetons. 

The paraphernalia of a well-equipped carriage 
includes a toilet case with perfumes, ivory card 
case, pocket for time piece, fixed side mirrors, a 
bell sounded by the pressure of the foot, and a 
speaking tube. "Stable shutters" of ebony and 
rosewood, so extensively used abroad, being put 
up in the absence of the occupant, are coming 
into use. Heraldic bearings on door panels are 
occasionally seen, but the usual device is a mono- 
gram easily decipherable and on a smaller scale 
than is common abroad. Then, as to carriage 
lamps. These are all from English types, but as 
made in England would not suit this country. 
Accordingly they undergo a metamorphoses which 
includes higher artistic finish. On the whole, the 
American lamp is decidedly more stylish. 

The means of keeping a carriage in good con- 
dition are worth attention. The coach house, 
besides being well lighted should be kept dry, for 
with any dampness varnish loses its brillianoy and 
leather is molded. The carriage should be covered 
with muslin reaching to nave of wheels. Cleaning 
should be commenced from the inside. Cloth 
should be brushed in direction of the nap and 
beaten. Silk or satin trimmings should be dusted 
with feather broom or soft hair brush. Grease 
may be extracted from cloth or silk by applying 
equal parts of spirits of wine and turps mixed. 
Spots may be removed by a mixture composed of 
one ounce Venetian soap, half an ounce white 
bole, one drachm of spirits of turpentine, and as 
much spirits of wine as is requisite; lastly, wash 



this country the particulars of the screen decora- 
tion devised by the painter Munkacsy, and which 
was later adopted here, we also wish to introduce 
this other Parisian invention of Mr. Irlande, which 
is nothing more nor less than the realization of 
the efforts of every one interested in enameling to 
render the work inalterable and permanent. In 
ordinary work the light which produces the pic- 
ture is the most powerful agent in its destruction, 
but with this new dispensation the design is, as 
we have said, so thoroughly and completely vitri- 
fied, that its destruction is accomplished only with 
the destruction of the mirror-itself. That such an 
improvement as this should make a great change 
in the ideas concerning mirror decoration seems 
natural enough, that it will is unquestionable, 
that it has not is merely because it has not been 
known. 

The extent and variety of designs intended 
for industrial purposes, which Mr. Irlande has 
executed or has in the original sketches by the 
artists, may be studied with great pleasure 'at his 
ateliers, West Street, this city. 



The market is just now full of steel engrav- 
ings of which the inexperienced buyer will do well 
to beware. They are presented as proofs, printed 
on India paper, and often bearing the artist's and 
engraver's names. The originals are all English, 
the proofs printed from worn out plates, and the 
signatures forged. About the only way to guard 
against them, if you are not sufficiently expert to 
judge of their inferior quality for yourself, is 
never to buy an engraving merely because it is 
cheap, which recommendation is always put for- 
ward for these worthless works. 



